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GERMANIC ^£] NAS - = OLD ENGLISH O AND .4; AND 
VOWEL-SHORTENING IN PRIMITIVE OLD 
ENGLISH. 

THERE are a few well-known exceptions to Holtzmann's 
law that Gc. <z before a nasal becomes 3 in Old Eng- 
lish. Cf. Sievers, Gr. § 68, A. 1; PBB. VIII. 89; Cosijn, 
Gr. p. 83. They are : 

1 . namon, naming, benaman, genceme, etc., by the side of the normal 

nomon. 

2. sam-, rarely som-, scemra. 

To these I would add, 

3. *span- by the side of *spon- and span. 

Sievers explains namon etc. as ' neubildungen nach art von 
formen wie sawon.' But nceman etc. he thinks possibly due 
to original rtj'-forms related to the others by gradation. The 
fact that namon later gained on nomon is, however, no proof 
that the form namon originated later than nomon; nor need 
we assume that the analogy of sawon (if it were necessary to 
resort to that) could assert itself only at a late date. It is 
fully as justifiable to suppose that namon is a continuation 
of the original form, or a very early revival of it. In fact, 
this assumption is even more likely and explains all difficulties 
without resort to a supposed gradation. 

There is no question that at a prehistoric day the forms 
were, so far as the stressed vowels are concerned, n&m namon. 
Normally namon would become nomon (Sievers, § 68), but, 
under the influence of the a 1 of the singular, the ^-quality of 

1 It may honestly be doubted whether a short vowel could, by analogy, so 
affect the pronunciation of an associated form that there should result (be 
produced or be maintained against a natural tendency to change) a vowel of 
similar quality but long. I do not know of cases identical with those cited 
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the plural vowel was in part retained, or reestablished, and we 
consequently find the plural as namon and nomon 1 from the 
earliest days, the form namon ultimately prevailing. 2 Thus 

{namon .„ { ju 
nam :\ _ : : ju :{ . 

y nomon \ jau 

The a-form was evidently the predominant one also in the 
derivative verb *namjan nmnan and in the adjective *namja- 
genceme etc. (Sievers, § 90), in all of which the idea of 
' taking ' maintained itself and so kept the words under the 
influence of the primitive. 

The explanation of the two remaining words introduces 
another factor. The primitive *sam appears in Old English 
only in composition, and is in every case followed by a con- 
sonant. In this position the a generally became short, as 
was pointed out by Kluge in Paul's Grundriss, I. 868, but is 
not yet recognized by Sweet in his dictionary. We therefore 
find o, which we should expect as the regular representative 

above, but there are very similar ones. In the Midland, the stressed form of 
ME. ' so ' was so and rimed with do, and we should expect the o in both to 
become u in Mn. E. But, as I have shown in the JGP. I. 24, under the influence 
of the unstressed ME. form so, we still have in the stressed form. The stressed 
form of ME. ' you ' was ju, and this regularly became in Mn. E. jau, a pronuncia- 
tion still allowed as late as 1685 ; but, under the influence of the unstressed ju, 
the stressed form ju was maintained all along by the side of the normal jau 
{JGP. I. 24), which it ultimately displaced. In these cases, as well as in those 
to be dealt with above, the quality of the resulting long vowel is due to the 
quality of the related short vowel ; the maintenance of the quantity of the long 
vowel is due to its being in a stressed open syllable, where, from the earliest 
times, there was no tendency to shorten, but, if anything, a tendency to lengthen. 

1 That in some parts (for example, in Kentish) analogy worked the other way, 
and the singular yielded to the plural (that is, that nam nomon resulted in nom 
nomon), of course, in no way invalidates the position taken above. There is, 
however, no evidence whatever that this happened in West Saxon, and it is very 
unlikely that it did, for the reason that is extremely rare in West Saxon even in 
the plural. Sievers (§ 390 and A.) gives as the normal early WS. forms : niman nom 
nomon numen, and adds ' Fur nom nomon tritt bes. spatws. auch nam namon 
auf,' which Cook translates : ' Instead of nom nomon, LWS. also has nam 
namon,' entirely dropping Sievers' ' besonders.' A reference to Cosijn will show 
that namon is the usual form even in early West Saxon (Orosius having 18 
namon to but 3 nomon, and the Chronicle 20 namon to no nomon). The early 
WS. forms are, therefore, as given by Sweet : niman nom namon (nomon) 
numen. 

2 That prevailed in c(w)omon and gecweme is probably due to the w, and so 
Sweet's old statement to that effect (Reader 8 , p. lxxi, ft.) holds good after all. 
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of a, probably not more than once (Orosius, 246, 31), but 
any number of cases of a, cf. the dictionary citations for 
sam-bcerned, -boren, -bryce, -cwic, -grene, -hal, -leered, -milt, 
-soden, -swceled, -wis, -wyrcan. This sam- should therefore 
be written sam- not sam-. Indeed we have no proof what- 
ever that even the form so m- represents som- ; it may as well 
stand for sqm-, just as Sweet, Anglia, III. 153, argued that 
the spelling ' com,' at a time when ' o ' no longer spelled q, 
proves that the ' o ' stood for and not for q ; so it may be 
argued that the solitary instance of the spelling ' som- ' at a 
time when ' o ' as well as ' a ' was used to represent the 
sound q, together with the constant spelling ' sam- ' when ' o ' 
ceases to spell q (or the sound that q later became), is suffi- 
cient evidence that we have here to deal with q and not with 
or a. This short a affected the long a of *sdmira in 
exactly the same way as the a of nam affected the a of 
namon, *namjan, etc. ; that is, it kept it more or less from 
becoming *somira *semra, and we find only scemra, the 
regular development of *sdmira. That is 

sam : samira, s&mra : : so : so 

*span regularly became spon but in the compound *spdn- 
neowe it shortened before the two consonants. As was natural, 
this shortening seems not to have taken place everywhere at 
the same time. Where it happened before WG. a. became 
OE. 0, there resulted the OE. form *spanneotve, ME. spannewe, 
Chaucer's form ; where the shortening happened after WG. a 
had become OE. 0, there resulted the OE. form *spdnneowe, 
ME. sponneowe. That the form of this word early departed 
from that of the primitive spon is due to the fact that the 
meaning of the primitive early underwent a radical change, 
namely, from ' chip ' to ' spoon.' This development could 
not be followed in the derivative, and so all connection with 
the primitive was lost and the first part of the compound was 
felt to be only an intensive. Under these circumstances, the 
d of *spanneowe could not maintain an a in *spdn against 
the natural tendency of a before a nasal to become 0, as the 
d in the words above did in their related forms ; nor could 
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the 5 of the later spon prevent the o of *sponneowe from ulti- 
mately shortening before the two consonants. 

Skeat says : ' The term is Scandinavian, not English ; 
otherwise it would have been spoon-new, which is the corre- 
sponding English form.' Skeat was evidently misled by the 
a of spannew, but. iuc o of sponneowe ought to have led him 
back to a recognition of the fact that this form at least could 
not be Scandinavian, and could easily be English ; for he 
had already had to deal with goose : goshawk and gosling in 
his dictionary, and surely would not claim that the only truly 
English forms would be goose-hawk and gooseling. More- 
over, if the native English sponneowe was in use so far north 
(King Alisaunder), it would be very strange that the Scandi- 
navian cognate should have displaced it in the South, where 
we find Chaucer using it, not to mention its persistence in 
Mn.E. spick-an(d)-spannew, bran(d\an(d)-spannew. 

Mn.E. bramble does not represent an early shortening of a to 
a. The development was in all probability * bra.mil>* bromil 
>bremel, the usual OE. form, pi. bremlas (Sievers, § 144), 
and then, with comparatively late shortening before two con- 
sonants, bremlas and, with excrescent b, bremblas, 1 which two 
latter forms appear as brizmlas and brcemblas in those dialects 
that show <z for e before nasals (Sievers, § 89 A.. 2). Hence 
Mn.E. bramble ; whereas ME. brembel, bremmel, and brimbel 
go back to the usual OE. forms. 

Unless I am mistaken, all difficulty in the matter of Ger- 
manic cb before nasals in Old English is thus removed. 

As has been said, the above shortening of a vowel before 
two consonants, namely, in sam-cwi'c, etc., and in span-neowe, 
must have taken place before the change of WG. a to OE. 
before nasals. In an article in Modern Language Notes for 
Nov., 1892 (VII. 197), I have shown that OE. vowels short- 
ened regularly before h + cons, (not simply before hi)? 

1 The rare brembrum for bremblum is doubtless a slip and may be purely 
graphic; thus I have said crackled grass for crackled glass, conc'e/e for concrete, 
through the grass for through the glass, etc., and have written bibiotek for bibliotek, 
ary trying for are trying, go gout for go out, etc. 

2 To the cases there cited should be added *Sihsl(e) , German 'de\cbse\,'>8ihsl(e) 
>3isl(e) > $il(le)s and, with assumed singular, fiille thill, as I have shown in 
detail in Modern Language Notes for March, 1894 (IX. p. 72). In an article 
that will appear in the next number of this Journal, I shall present still other cases. 
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This shortening evidently took place before the time of break- 
ing. In as much as short vowels are but rarely marked 
(Napier, London Academy, 1889, No. 909; Kluge, Paul's 
Grundriss, I. 868) and the lack of a mark of length is not 
necessarily evidence of shortness, Old-English grammarians 
(Sievers, § 125; Sweet, HES. § 403) have been cautious in 
recognizing shortening of a vowel before two consonants. 
Kluge (Paul's Grundriss, I. 868) has been readiest to con- 
cede primitive shortenings of this kind; cf. also Morsbach's 
Mittelenglische Grammatik, § 59 etc. The case is, however, 
not as bad as Sweet would lead us to believe when he speaks 
of 'the evidence being, of course, purely negative.' There is 
very positive evidence other than the usual graphic signs of 
quantity. In order to get light on the subject we must 
simply bear in mind that a vowel that acts like a short vowel 
and not like a long vowel, is a short vowel. This may be 
formulated into two principles : 

I. If the long vowel in question regularly underwent a 
certain modification (for example, that of a to before nasals), 
but in a particular case did not do so before two consonants, 
we have a right to assume that it had become short, and, if 
we find that there is nothing in the form to make this assump- 
tion impossible, we must recognize the shortness. 

II. If the long vowel in question suffers before two con- 
sonants a change that we know to be characteristic of short 
vowels only (for example, breaking), or permits a change (for 
example, the excrescence of a stop between two sonorous 
consonants) that a long vowel would not permit, we cannot 
but recognize that shortening has taken place. 

The first of these two principles I have applied in this 
paper; the second, in the paper referred to. Other illus- 
trations of the second principle are WS. en(d)hifon and 
brem{b)las with ^ < a)' in place of <z < a)' ; and the excres- 
cence of a stop as shown in the same words. I trust that 
these are not the only applications that can be made, and that 
the subject of vowel shortening in primitive Old English will 
not remain as uncertain as it has been. 

George Hempl. 

University of Michigan, 
Ann Arbor. 



